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THE CONCEPT OP TIME 1 

T HAVE been asked to say a few words by way of exposition of 
-*- a theory of time, which I have been bold enough to advance 
in a recent monograph entitled 'Time and Reality,' published by 
the Psychological Review. You know with what reluctance a man 
does anything of this kind, but I have taken this opportunity to 
clarify if possible some misunderstandings, and principally to afford 
a target for discussion. At most this paper must be regarded as a 
supplement to the monograph mentioned above, not a restatement. 

The epistemological and metaphysical importance of the con- 
cepts of time and space was first clearly seen by Kant; and with 
him, as we well know, the difficulties encountered in the traditional 
treatment of these concepts became the signal for a change of front 
in epistemological and metaphysical discussion. Little has been 
done in clarifying those concepts after Kant, until within compara- 
tively recent years. Thanks to the philosophical mathematicians 
such as Riemann, Klein, Poincare, etc., the concept of space has 
emerged from the realm of mythology to an important place in the 
logic of definition. The concept of time, however, has in the mean- 
time received very little metaphysical consideration beyond repeat- 
ing the theses of Kant. This is owing, no doubt, in part to the diffi- 
culty of the concept, in part to its seeming lack of opportunity for 
logical elaboration. I can not help feeling, however, that both 
epistemologically and metaphysically time is the more important 
concept of the two, however great may be the opportunity offered 
by the space concept for logical pyrotechnics. 

"Whether we regard space as subjective or objective, we all agree 
now that space must be such as to make no difference to contents 
in space. It enables us to spread these contents out, and herein lies 
its convenience, but it makes no intrinsic difference to the facts thus 

1 Paper read before the Western Philosophical Association, April 21, 1905, 
at Lincoln, Neb., with some additions growing out of the excellent discussion 
of the previously published monograph by Professors Hinmann and Lovejoy 
at the above meeting. 
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spread out. Free mobility is one of the few axioms that critical 
geometry has left standing. Logically, therefore, we can easily 
abstract from space. But not so with time. "Whatever theory we 
may hold as regards time, it must be admitted that time alters our 
contents, makes an intrinsic and not merely an external difference. 
So far from the axiom of free mobility being applicable to time, 
consciousness, in so far as time pertains to it, is by all agreed to be 
irreversible. Contents are less vivid and distinct, assume different 
values and, above all, bear a different functional relation to the 
present subject. This has made even those who regard time, with 
Kant, as subjective speak of it as an irreversible series, though, as 
I have tried to show in the essay referred to, irreversible is ap- 
plicable only to process, not to series. How a subjective form can 
be irreversible passes understanding. 

Leaving out all dialectic subtleties, let us try to define the funda- 
mental character of time. The difficulties besetting one's path on 
such a quest are due in part to the confused character of the concept 
as we find it in common-sense thinking, but still more to the idols 
of the philosophic tribe. From Zeno down to Bradley it has been 
taken for granted that time is serial in nature, and the arguments 
for and against its reality have always assumed this serial character. 
Assuming time as an order series, Kant was the first one to show 
that time must be subjective. That he also regarded it as irre- 
versible and as a condition of moral activity does more credit to his 
insight than to his consistency. Since Kant idealism, using the 
Kantian weapons, has made short work of a serial real time. I agree 
entirely with the Kantians that if time is serial it must be regarded 
as a subjective or ideal construction. But I also hold that philos- 
ophy has emphasized the wrong aspect of the somewhat ambiguous 
common-sense concept. The flying, fleeting, evanescent character of 
experience, it seems to me, is the primary character of time. The 
serial character, is secondary, and is the result of a posteriori con- 
struction necessitated by the real time character. We construct past 
and future because our contents have the time character, because 
they are forever going and coming; contents do not come and go, 
arise and fade, because of our series. 

To discover what time is we must discover the differentia of 
time. We must get over our intellectual slovenliness in simply 
dumping things together. This is especially true of time. We 
have been too prone to be satisfied when we have reduced it to 
one dimension of space, to number, to quantity, to causality, to will, 
and what not, if, indeed, we have gotten beyond identifying it with 
the stream of consciousness as a whole. No doubt the time concept 
has important relations to all of these concepts. But these rela- 
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tions are obscured by the neglect of differences which fail to give 
the time concept any assignable significance. Such obscurity makes 
time as a logical tool for describing experience worse than useless. 
If the time concept makes no difference to experience let us drop it 
out altogether. Using the pragmatic test, then, which I applied 
ignorantly some years ago, let us see what difference time makes to 
experience. 

Do you say that time is a series? Then by what mark is time 
as a series differentiated from all other series concepts? To illus- 
trate by another concept, more familiar: If you say, for example, 
that space is a complex of series, you have at most only mentioned 
the genus. This would not differentiate it from color and taste 
series. If you say with Biemann that space is a manifold, you have 
again furnished only a large genus. I am taking for granted that 
you will try to talk sense and not simply reply in a lazy way that 
space is very complex and includes everything, as some of my critics 
have said of time. Obviously what differentiates space from the 
mere series concepts or mere group concepts is that space is an 
ideal construction of extensive data or is an extensive manifold. 
Extensity is thus the character that differentiates space from other 
concepts of the kind referred to. If we return now to time as 
serial, we must here, too, discover precisely what difference it makes 
as a concept, what marks it as distinct from other series concepts. 
The answer you get when you ask: What sort of a series is a time 
series ? is something like the answer of a friend when you ask him : 
When are you going to Chicago? and he replies: Who says I am 
going to Chicago? Or the answer in algebra to the question: 
What positive quantity results from adding 4 and — 8? and you 
get the answer — 4. The answer here shows that the question 
involved a wrong presumption. Well, so with the answer to the 
question: What are the differentia of a time series? The answer 
is : A time series is a series in which contents keep passing out and 
coming in and in which no position can be defined with reference 
to any other position, because every position is shifting in value 
with reference to every other. In so far, in other words, as you want 
to have a series with definite positions, in so far you must ignore 
the time character of experience. In so far, again, as you let in 
time, your serial construction fails to define. The answer to the 
question : What sort of a series is time ? seems to be that time can 
not be expressed as series at all. 

We have said that the test of the nature of time must be the 
difference it makes to experience. The term experience, however, 
must be narrowed down for logical purposes. I believe that there 
are several types of experience and that reflective experience is only 
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one out of these, no more real than the others. But what we are 
concerned with here is only reflective or judging experience. The 
question then is: What difference does time make to our judging 
experience and to other forms as reported to this? Evidently time 
bears a peculiar relation to the law of contradiction. The law of 
contradiction is only applicable, as a matter of fact, if you exclude 
time. The law of contradiction says that different judgments can 
not be made with reference to the same point in our space system 
and in the same respect. But that an object can be white and, 
where it is white, be not- white ; that a thing can both be and not be 
in the same place— are matters of every-day experience. A timeless 
universe would break down under its own contradictions. Time, 
then, is that aspect of experience which makes it both possible and 
necessary to make different judgments with reference to the same 
point in reality and with reference to the same attribute or within 
the same universe of discourse, i. e., to judge that reality is both 
white and not-white, warm and not-warm with reference to the 
same point of space. Here the law of contradiction is not violated. 
It simply finds a new dimension by means of which incompatible 
judgments can occupy the same space without proving destructive. 

The so-called law of universality proves equally an abstraction. 
Once true always true could only hold in a timeless universe or by 
abstracting from time. Experience shows too clearly that neither 
facts nor meanings have much stability. All our world is capable 
of is such relative universality and uniformity as enables us to come 
in a fair way toward agreement and anticipate for practical ends 
the processes of nature. Thus the relative and instrumental nature 
of knowledge becomes evident. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that knowledge is not something external to conscious process, but 
a tool of its own devising for the furtherance of its own ends. 

"What I have tried to show is that time does make a difference, 
and that the difference it makes is that we must revise our judg- 
ments or make new judgments in order to meet the requirements 
of experience. If time made no difference, if experience could be 
described as well without it, then we should have one eternal moment 
of reality with a timeless scale of values. Once seeming true would 
be always seeming true in such a world. 

I have been criticized for speaking of the character of time as 
a negative character. It has been pointed out that what time does 
is something positive. It is responsible for passing away and 
novelty, it makes necessary new judgments of reality. All that is 
very true. And that leads me to point out that time bears a different 
relation to knowledge from that of any other character of reality. 
Terms and the concepts they stand for indicate contents abstracted 
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from the concrete context of experience. But the positive con- 
tents of experience, whether qualities or relations, have a place 
within experience; they are something as it were on their own 
account and can be set off from other contents, or pointed to. Blue 
is not only describable as different from other contents or like other 
contents, but can be indicated as a positive blue fact as well. But 
not so with time. Time is known only through its other. If we 
say fleeting or passing we must think of fleeting values, not of fleet- 
ing time. It is the instability of all our facts and values that makes 
us suspect the presence of the time character. The evidence for it 
is thus altogether indirect, i. e., in the difference it makes to our 
meanings. To try to point to the time character as we point to 
blue or red would be like the schoolmaster's saying: I see some 
boys that are not here. Time knows no proximate genus under 
which it can be subsumed as space, for example, under the concept 
of series or 'manifold.' The only universe of discourse that can 
be framed for it is reality or the process of experience as dichotom- 
ized, on the one hand, into being, the world of positive facts and 
values, which can be held apart from their context, indicated or 
pointed to as well as described in terms of their other; and on the 
other hand, into non-being, the negation of being, the transmutation 
of facts and values. In the process of experience being and time 
are thus inseparably locked into one Hegelian, Kilkenny-cat em- 
brace. This ought to satisfy even the most voracious Hegelian 
appetite for opposition. But there is nothing mystical about the 
time character. To thus negate our meanings, to make our judg- 
ments false and so to make new judgments necessary is precisely 
its character. I have spoken of time as non-being, not because I 
regard it as unreal, but because it negates that which is. If we 
were to find a cold, logical equivalent for the warm transitiveness of 
our immediate experience we should be obliged to call it the non- 
identity-of-what-is character. That is a very cumbersome adjective, 
but that is what it does. 

But inasmuch as negation is never negation of itself, but is 
always transmutation, and therefore novelty, therefore time process, 
though not the time concept, is a very positive and very rich affair. 
Process is the bearer of all reality and contains within itself the 
prophecy of new reality. And when process is conscious of itself, 
of its own meaning, we call it activity or will. 

Accounting for transmutation as due to the time character may 
be regarded as a lazy way of getting rid of the responsibility of 
accounting for the changes or sequences in our experiences. Not 
so. Transmutation in general does not account for any particular 
transmutation. The fact that physics has assumed motion as a 
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property of bodies has not saved it from the responsibility of in- 
vestigating the laws of motion and describing the particular 
sequences. That time is a property of reality simply means that 
facts are unstable, but how facts shall be transmuted, the quality 
and rate of transmutation, must be explained by their own structure 
and their place within the system of facts. The concept of change 
in general stands in the same relation to the particular changes that 
the demand for law in general stands to the particular laws or 
connections. 

The term absolute as I have used it has caused no small deal 
of trouble. I have defined the time character as absolute non-being 
in order to differentiate it from the negative judgment as ordinarily 
employed. The latter has reference to contrasting being with being. 
The time character does not have to do with the fact that there are 
coexisting differences or that we must now make different judgments 
in regard to reality. Rather the time character infects all being; 
it has to do with difference that creeps in at the same point and 
everywhere. It is a property of all reality; not only an adjectival 
content of all reflective experience, but of reality whether it is 
reflective or whether it is a lower grade of experience, even when, 
perhaps, in its own right it can not be characterized as experience, 
because it makes such a difference to all forms of reality for us that 
we must make different judgments of what would be the same. 
By absolute, therefore, I simply mean that time is a real property of 
our experience-world, subjective and objective, and not a derivative 
of being in any form, as the Hegelians would have it. It is irre- 
ducible, as red and sweet are irreducible qualities of experience; 
but, while these are specific contents which can be marked off and 
indicated, the time character is a generic adjective, a property of 
all reality. It is the seed of instability that must be conceived, not 
to account for any particular motion, change, or variation, but for 
motion or change at all. The particular transmutations or changes 
must be accounted for by the character of the existing system of 
being, given this all-pervasive property of time. 

I have tried thus to give the concept of time a very specific and 
technical meaning in our logic of experience. Not that I have been 
arbitrary in this. On the contrary I have tried to unravel the 
character time has in the common consciousness of man, confused 
though that consciousness be. It is also the character which we 
need in order to make our description of experience consistent and 
complete. We can thus produce conceptual continuity and flow 
in the previously static and discontinuous categories of our logic — 
thus make the wheels of experience go round in thought as they do 
in fact. While our logical system can in no wise be a substitute 
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for the warm and concrete process of experience, it ought to furnish 
a complete symbolism for concrete experience. 

I have two quarrels with idealistic theories so far. One is that 
even though reality for us must be thought of as experience stuff, 
yet all experience is not reflective, and can not therefore be reduced 
to the conceptual type pr to purposive definition. Concepts in rela- 
tion to a large part of experience retain an instrumental or tool 
character. They are, with reference to non-reflective experience, 
merely symbolic equivalents in the service of the willing, purposive 
moment. But my other quarrel is that the ontological conceptual- 
ists have failed to make their conceptual scheme exhaustive. Hegel- 
ian dialectic at best keeps jumping on one leg in its attempt at a 
static scheme of reality. Its non-being is not differentiated from 
being. But we need the negative concept as well as the positive. 
The relativity of meanings is as obvious a fact as that we have 
meanings. This relativity of transmutation, however, can not be ex- 
hausted a priori, but is the character of experience as ascertained 
a posteriori through the very failure of our meanings to express 
what they mean to express, the nature of the facts. Not one system 
of meanings, but ever new systems of meanings are required in 
our world. Thus reality as concrete out-Hegels Hegel and makes 
ghosts out of our logical absolutes. 

I know some people have a violent antipathy for everything 
abstract, and they are right that we must not mistake abstractions 
for realities. But without abstraction and conceptual construction 
we should have no science or philosophy. We should simply live 
in the immediate moment. Truth, or conceptual analysis and con- 
struction, is the means through which the concrete willing ego strives 
after greater completeness of insight and appreciation. It is this 
concrete and active self which constructs the past and future to 
symbolize its own conditions of activity as a time subject. It is 
this concrete self which is conscious of direction, because it is con- 
scious of purpose ; to which the data and habits of the now are only 
a means toward realization of demands for unity and wholeness; 
for which, therefore, the death of the old meanings means the birth 
of new meanings better expressive of its concrete life. In this 
willing, purposive, conscious ego, not in abstract systems of cate- 
gories, lies the principle of negativity through which the ego is 
ever transcending the old meanings and ever reconstructing itself 
in terms of new meanings and systems. 

Reality in the concrete, as we take account of it in our reflective 
moments, is a willing process. I do not see, however, how we can 
regard time itself as an attitude on the part of the will. I do not 
see how we can be said to will what we do not now will or intend 
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what we do not now intend. The new meaning, however minutely 
we may analyze the conditions of its appearance, must be looked at as 
a gift; it is not made simply out of the whole cloth of the old. It 
can not be predicted therefore. It can be known only a posteriori. 
For this new meaning the past is no longer except as it has been 
transmuted and lives in the present meaning, as looked at from its 
point of view. In it is the hope of the future which can only come 
through the death of the present, 'when we dead awaken.' 

John E. Boodin. 
Univebsity of Kansas. 



SELF AND NOT-SELF IN PRIMITIVE EXPERIENCE 1 

TN our earlier and cruder experiences there is no clear-cut dis- 
-*- tinction of self and not-self, and hence no definite consciousness 
of the boundary-limits and the relations of these two constant fac- 
tors in human experience. The child's earliest consciousness is 
void of any well-defined sense of self or not-self. The materials 
which will later supply the basis for a distinction between these two 
poles of experience are present in feeling or sentience, but have not 
yet been differentiated and compared. On the one hand there are 
the warm and vivid feelings of the organism, i. e., vague uneasiness, 
appetites, pains, satisfactions, etc. On the other hand there is a 
dim and growing sense of extra-organic factors in their relations 
to the vital organic feelings. The primitive self's first vague idea 
of itself is framed in terms of its organic needs, and its first idea 
of the not-self is simply that of a means or hindrance to organic 
satisfactions. The first felt self is stomachic. This basis of dis- 
tinction and relation between self and not-self does not wholly 
vanish in adult life, and some adults never get very much beyond 
it. They remain sunk in sensuous appetites. They oscillate be- 
tween organic desires and satisfactions. 

Experience thus begins without any reflective consciousness of 
either the distinction or the relation between self and not-self. The 
latter is first known in an immediate reaction or experience of the 
self as organic and appetitive. Knowledge has its roots in a state 
of psychical immediacy in which self and not-self meet and blend. 

The most rudimentary judgments, viz., those involved in the 
simplest state of sentient experience, are the direct contact-points 
of self and not-self. When the child or the savage exclaims, 'It is 
hot,' 'It is cold,' 'It tastes good,' or even when he makes such a 
simple exclamation as 'Ugh,' he affirms his own pleasurable or 

1 Considerations introductory to epistemology. 



